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satisfied with a religion of the unknowable. If the fundamental 
object of religious aspiration is to be defined as unknowable, then 
the unknowable must somehow become known, and the miracle of 
self-transcendence must be frankly avowed as a fact, acknowledged as 
a transition which reason can not bridge, or else life and thought 
become unsolved riddles. 

David F. Swenson. 
University of Minnesota. 



THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 

THE life of the individual is not separated by any sharp line from 
that of the race. There is no evidence of any chasm between 
our individual experience and the deeper life of the race or the proc- 
esses of the world of nature. The individual life comes into being 
through a very gradual process. Will and all that stands for indi- 
vidual personality are the result of a long and gradual development. 
Indeed, our early life is more racial than individual. Movement of 
the organic, reflex or instinctive type is prior to, and the foundation 
of, will; that is to say, the individual mind is evolved through a 
gradual process. In the same way, instinct is more fundamental than 
habit ; but instinct is racial and habit individual. Thought and will 
—individual in their significance — are complex and secondary devel- 
opments of mental life. In reflex and instinctive, that is in racial, 
behavior the stimulus goes over immediately into some motor expres- 
sion. But where individual reflection plays a part in conduct the 
nerve current (or physiological accompaniment of the mental proc- 
ess) passes through what Professor James calls a 'loop'; that is to 
say, it travels a path marked out not only by racial but by individual 
experience. Every one knows that what comes in between the stimu- 
lus and the response varies with animals, with individual men and 
with races. With the animal the individual life is almost entirely 
submerged in the ocean of racial experience; perhaps in the lower 
animals it is wholly submerged. The lives of many men are largely 
instinctive and reflex, and much of the life of all men is entirely 
within this sphere. In the early stages of life, therefore, mental 
individuality has not come fully into existence. These facts are uni- 
versally recognized by psychologists. Mental development, says 
Lloyd Morgan, is 'the manifestation, under the conditions of time 
and space, of an underlying activity, one in existence with, and yet 
distinct in analysis from, that of the cosmos at large. '* And to the 
same effect are the words of Stanley Hall: "The real ego is a spark 
1 ' Comparative Psychology,' p. 10. 
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struck off from the central source of all being, freighted with mean- 
ings that, could we interpret them, would give us the salient facts of 
its development history. ' ' 2 

Our individual life is not 'created' all at once. It is the result of 
a process, and it is itself a process. Creation is a word extremely 
misleading. The term individuation is better to describe the process 
of the evolution of the individual life. The growth of the child re- 
veals the fact that the stream of experience of the individual is only 
an eddy in the deeper life of the race and of nature. Nowhere is 
this better expressed than in the words of Stanley Hall : ' ' Our souls 
are phyletic long before and far more than they are individual . . . ; 
a slight automatism, perhaps, being the sole relic of the most central 
experiences of many generations, ... a feeling that only peeps out 
for a moment in infancy, the far-off dying echo of what was once the 
voice of a great multitude. ' ' 3 This is the racial, universal, non-indi- 
viduated aspect of human experience. 

In the early stages of life there is no consciousness of self. This 
is the age of play, of imitation, of inimitable, unconscious spontane- 
ity. It is the age in which the child learns and acts naturally, be- 
cause unconsciously. There is no consciously centred individuality, 
but an unconscious expression of all the rich racial life with which 
this period is so heavily endowed. The nebulous racial life has not 
yet crystallized into a center of self-conscious personality. Physio- 
logically, it is the period of the development and coordination of the 
centers of sense-experience. It is the age in which the organism 
seems but a storehouse of unconscious life. 

Mr. Piske has acquainted us with the importance of the prolonga- 
tion of human infancy as throwing a flood of light on the problem of 
human development. Because animal infancy is of such short dura- 
tion, the life of the individual is an epitome of the life of his race; 
whereas in our human world the prolongation of infancy is the con- 
dition of the individuation of a self-conscious personality. This pro- 
longation of infancy is the distinguishing mark that characterizes 
the human family. The individual helplessness of the infant is in 
striking contrast to the racially equipped young of the animal. This 
is the very sign of its humanity. It means on the physical side that 
the sensori-motor arc is not fixed, but open. On the mental side it 
means that its intelligence is not limited by a nervous structure fixed 
almost at birth by heredity. 

Out of the undifferentiated life of the race the individual is born. 
Nothing is more full of mystery than this process of individuation. 
And no other problem is so freighted with significance for the human 
race. 

2 ' Adolescence,' Vol. II., p. 69. 

* ' Adolescence,' Vol. II., pp. G4-65. 
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An adequate discussion of the individual self belongs most prop- 
erly to psychology ; we can here indicate only the outlines of the sub- 
ject. Three aspects, each of which has been worked out by special 
investigators, may be noted. The sense of self may be viewed in its 
physiological, sociological and psychological aspects. On its physio- 
logical side the problem has been discussed by such authors as Mauds- 
ley, 4 Mercier, 5 Ribot 6 and Stanley Hall. 7 On its social side the self 
has been most thoroughly treated by Baldwin. 8 Psychologically, the 
problem has been discussed by James, 9 Stout 10 and by several who 
have worked in the field of the psychology of religion. 11 The study 
of comparative psychology, because of its evolutionary bearing, is 
almost necessary to an understanding of the present state of the 
problem. The sense of self is a complex matter. Mercier 's distinc- 
tion between the outgoing nerve currents, accompanied by a con- 
sciousness of the external world, and the nerve currents running to 
the viscera, giving rise to the sense of self; Baldwin's treatment of 
imitation in building up the sense of self through a social medium ; 
Hall's contribution on the sense of self at adolescence, and, finally, 
the sense of self which is due to mature reflection and which lies at 
the basis of morality and religion — all this, and much more, must be 
kept in mind in dealing with so complex a subject. Even the study 
of history with its individualistic periods must be taken into account. 

Here in the evolution of the individual soul is the real origin of 
man. The creation of man is not so much a fact as a process. A 
fact of past history it was: but only because it was first of all an 
accomplished psychical process. The rise and fall and salvation of 
man is a process forever going on within us in the everlasting now. 
This is the method of conceiving the origin of man among the pro- 
foundest of the Hindus. It is the method of every truly great soul, 12 
and the study of the psychology of religion will show that this view 
is true to the nature of the human soul. The origin of volition, of 
conscience, of reflection— this is the origin of man. 13 Speaking of 
this process, Sir Oliver Lodge says: 1 * "Man was beginning to cease 

4 ' Body and Mind.' 

5 ' Sanity and Insanity.' 

• ' The Diseases of Personality.' 

' ' Adolescence.' 

8 ' Mental Development.' 

* ' Psychology.' 

10 ' Psychology.' 

11 Coe, Starbuck, Leuba, Hall, James, etc. 

12 Vide Browning's ' Cleon,' and Emerson's ' Essay on Character.' 

13 Vide Mezes's ' Ethics,' Romanes's ' Mental Evolution ' and Darwin's ' De- 
scent of Man.' 

14 Hiblert Journal, III., No. 2, p. 330. 
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to be merely a passenger on the planet, controlled by outside forces; 
it is as if the reins were then for the first time being placed in his 
hands." "A fall it might seem, just as a vicious man sometimes 
seems degraded below the beasts, but in promise and potency a rise 
it really was." "The child from nine to twelve," says Stanley 
Hall, 15 "is well adjusted to his environment and proportionately 
developed. ... At dawning adolescence this old unity and har- 
mony with nature is broken up ; the child is driven from his paradise 
and must enter upon a long viaticum of ascent, must conquer a 
higher kingdom of man for himself, break out a new sphere and 
evolve a more modern story to his psychophysical nature. . . . One 
may be in all respects better or worse, but can never be the same. 
The old level is left forever. Perhaps the myth of Adam and Eve 
describes this epoch. ' ' 

With the evolution of the sense of self, unconscious grace passes 
into a self-conscious awkwardness. Instead of imitating others 
the youth now prefers to balance himself over against them. He 
no longer accepts things; he criticizes them. This is the period of 
heroism and individualism. Institutions and doctrines are matters 
which now take on a personal interest. The first period we char- 
acterized as one of racial inheritance and social imitation. This 
period is the time of conscious acquirement and individual control. It 
is marked by a contrast in consciousness between the sensory 
life and the dawning of the consciousness of self. The nebulous life 
of the child now becomes the self-centered life of the youth. Life is 
now ego-centric, self-assertive. As contrasted with the passive ob- 
jectivity of the first period life is now painfully subjective. The 
individual is attaining his own point of view. Hitherto life has 
gone on unconsciously, now every new situation presents a struggle. 
Action is no longer instinctive, natural ; it is inhibited by a painful 
self -consciousness. Such a self-consciousness means chronic inhibi- 
tion. Life is no longer one with the mountains, the streams, the 
plants, the animals. The consciousness of self has introduced a 
breach between man and nature, between man and man. This we 
may call the negative form of the sense of self. Life can not go 
on under such conditions. The individual feels estranged from the 
unity of things, that unity upon which his very life depends. 

It is, however, evident enough that this individualistic phase of 
life is not the whole of life ; it is only a stage of development. Indi- 
vidual volition may guide the instincts and reflexes, but it is not 
independent of them. Individual reflection may control the current 
of experience, but it is itself a section of the stream of experience. 
"'Adolescence,' Vol. II., pp. 71, 72. 
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The body is not a machine with which the individual experience is 
externally associated. In the words of Lloyd Morgan, ' ' Conscious- 
ness . . . does not come into the possession of a dead organism 
and then begin to pull the strings and make it work and live." 18 
The individual is a part of the larger life of the race and of nature. 
This means that the function of the will— the individual aspect of 
experience— is to guide and control the side of instinct— the racial 
aspect. The development of volition, reflection, individual initiative 
marks the rise of the distinctively human. But unless these indi- 
vidualistic elements function in the service of the deeper elements 
of experience, upon which they depend, the rise of the individual 
means but his 'fall.' The individualistic aspect of the self, neces- 
sary as it is, is but an aspect, after all. The self is more than an 
individual. It is a member of society and grounded in the deeper 
unity of nature. The development of volition and all that makes 
for individuality, therefore, must be in accordance with this deeper 
unity of society and of nature. The full development of the self 
must, accordingly, reveal the individual's thought and will function- 
ing in the service of its own deeper life, a life which is merged in 
the deeper being of the race and of nature. 

But the unity which is to exist between this individuated self 
and its world can not, of course, be the simple immediate unity of 
instinct and unconscious activity, for the organic life has now come 
under the control of the cerebral, the reflective life. The immediate 
unity, the mechanical unity of instinct must be supplemented with 
a unity of self-conscious will. The conflict between the old, organic 
life and the newly attained sense of self must result in some read- 
justment. There must be a reconstruction of the individual con- 
sciousness to meet the demands of its growing life, personal, social 
and religious. We have called the first stage of human development 
racial, and the second, individual ; we can now describe this last stage 
as that of readjustment between the racial and individualistic tend- 
encies. This readjustment between the individual self and the 
deeper life of the world is what in theology is known by the term 
' conversion. ' ' ' Conversion is a natural, moral, universal and neces- 
sary process at the stage when life pivots over from an autocentric 
to an heterocentric basis." 17 It is the voluntary and cooperative 
return of the soul to the deeper ground and source of its own being. 
Statistics show that conversion normally occurs at adolescence; 
"infancy is generic and abounds in rudimentary physical and 
psychic traits common to many forms of higher animals as well as of 

" ' Comparative Psychology,' p. 152. 
"Hall, 'Adolescence,' Vol. II., p. 301. 
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human life. In the adolescent infancy of the soul a similar total- 
izing tendency appears on a higher plane." 18 

According to this view of things religion does not wait upon some 
intellectual conviction as to the ultimate rationality of the universe. 
It has its roots further down in the soul than the level of intellection. 
It is founded upon an impulse which so far from waiting for intel- 
lectual proof is itself the source of religious feeling, using the in- 
tellect as its instrument, not in creating, but in shaping the material 
of experience. It is the function of the intellect not to create reality 
outright, but to deal with whatever reality may be experienced. The 
intellect is an instrument in the service of experience. Through 
selection and omission it relates 'this' with 'that,' but the 'this' or 
'that' with which it deals is always something experienced. 

The attitude toward life as a whole, not simply toward a social 
life or the life of nature or one's own purely individual self, but 
toward the source of life regarded as God, is what every one must 
mean by religion. And the process itself by which this attitude is 
clarified is what is meant by conversion. 

The traditional view of conversion has tended to regard all indi- 
viduals as belonging to one type. The emotional, passive, moment- 
ary experience of an instantaneous change in one's life has been 
taken quite generally as the standard type of reconciliation between 
the individual will and God. Certainly there is much truth in this 
view. The talents of the genius are never the product of his merely 
individual will. His conscious efforts rather express than create 
what is already dormant within. The artist, the musician, the 
orator is great only when he is possessed by his work, of which he is 
its means and realization. This is why the genius is unconventional ; 
his overwhelming energy breaks through the shams, forms and cus- 
toms which inhibit and restrain the ordinary man. Cold abstract 
ideas never move men to great deeds until they are forged in the 
heat of some voluminous emotion, some overwhelming, instinctive 
feeling. No great work is ever done without the sustained atten- 
tion which is founded upon some fundamental instinct. In all these 
cases the storehouse of energy, the reservoir of activity, is deep down 
in the subconscious life. And it is the welling up of this subcon- 
scious life which in the field of religion results in the phenomenon 
of instantaneous conversion. According to Professor Coe's statis- 
tics automatisms were present in 54 per cent, of the persons who 
experienced striking religious conversion ; while of those who sought 
such an experience in vain only eight per cent, presented cases of 
automatism. Accordingly, 'the conclusion is that the mechanism 

a Ibid., p. 302. 
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of striking religious transformations is the same as the mechanism 
of our automatic mental processes.' But this suggestive, passive, 
emotional type of life is not the standard for different temperaments. 
Indeed, it has its limitations even within its own sphere; only a 
few in this class are geniuses, and many belong here rather from a 
lack of individual intelligence and conscious control than from any 
overwhelming richness of instinctive endowment. Many conversions 
of this type are occasioned by organic changes in the individual and 
pass away with the same. 

The organizing center for the religious as well as for. the social life 
is to be found beyond the boundary line of the merely individual con- 
sciousness. But it is a question of temperament whether the sub- 
conscious or the conscious side shall predominate. And as for 
geniuses, it requires individual intelligence and conscious control as a 
medium through which deeper things may come. The Church has 
emphasized the divine to the exclusion of the human ; science has ad- 
mitted no form of intelligent life beyond the individual streams of 
consciousness. If psychology can heal this breach it will become the 
corner-stone of human thought. 

Now in terms of psychology conversion is a change in the center 
around which the facts of consciousness are organized. Our moment- 
ary consciousness is a focus, to use the phrase of Lloyd Morgan, about 
which there is always a margin of unconscious or subconscious life. 
And this realm of the unconscious is the sphere of the fundamental 
instincts and emotions of life. But, what is to the point in our pres- 
ent discussion, a fact in this unconscious realm may be forced up to 
the surface and become the organizing center of conscious life. 

If there be a divine life over and above the separate streams of 
individual lives, the welling up of this larger life in the individual's 
experience is precisely the point of contact between the individual 
person and God. And when some great religious emotion or concep- 
tion which has grown unconsciously breaks forth on the individual 
with sufficient power to reduce all other things to subordination, and 
to become itself the organizing center for, that individual, we have the 
phenomenon of conversion itself stated in the language of psychology. 
The individual no longer feels himself and others to be disconnected 
jets of nickering consciousness, with no like reality in the nature of 
things to bring forth this life ; he has the conviction that he and all 
other persons are living in and through a larger life akin to their 
own. Where this consciousness of a divine life comes to exist as a 
structural element in any individual's mind it performs the function 
of an organizing center for an entirely new experience— new, not in 
the sense that the old self no longer exists, but in the sense that a new 
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center of personal experience, the consciousness of unity with a divine 
life, makes the individual person a participant therein, and subordi- 
nates all the channels of life to this ideal center. Such a self has 
passed out of its negative, tentative stage and has attained a position 
of oneness with the deeper unity of the world. 

The lowest form of consciousness save that of mere sentiency is a 
consciousness of external objects or things. In the religious sphere 
it corresponds to the observance of ceremonies or the obeying of com- 
mands. Self-consciousness is something that goes deeper than this 
knowledge of mere externals. It arises only when consciousness 
ceases to look upon objects as a mere spectator and begins to ask the 
meaning of objects, until, thrown back upon itself, it regards itself 
as more important than they. This awareness and appreciation of 
self is the basis and beginning of religion. It is the foundation of all 
the deeper religions. But were one's religious experience to mean 
nothing more than this bare consciousness of one 's individual reality, 
one's religion would be in its childhood. This consciousness of self 
brings in a chasm between the individual and the larger unity of the 
world of which he is an organic part. And religion is the expression 
of the individual in his efforts at reconstruction. The passage from 
this new sense of personality — usually between the years of 15 and 25 
—to a sense of unity with the deeper meaning of life is religious 
conversion. 16 The sense of personal alienation, and over-emphasized 
self-consciousness, is only the negative assertion of a dawning sense 
of self. The consciousness of self is the beginning of religion and 
of morality — in short, of the individual himself — but its early nega- 
tive, exclusive form must be transformed into a positive inclusive 
type of life before the individual can be said to be really himself in 
a religious sense. The circle of this inclusiveness, the extent and 
depth of this unity with other selves and with the world, measures 
the worth and reality of the individual himself. It is easy to have a 
consciousness of things to be done accompanied by some sense of 
duty; easy, too, is it to have such a self -consciousness as is revealed 
in personal conflict, or even in individual self-assertion of the negative 
type. But how many, how many, indeed, have attained such a type 
of individuality as that every act, every feeling, is regarded not only 
as expressing or annulling one's own self, but also as joining one 
with, or separating one from, the best that is in others; yes, that 
unites one with, or separates one from, the being of God Himself? 
Yet this is the ideal of the religious individual. 

J. D. Stoops. 

Iowa Cor lege. 

"See Starbuck, 'The Psychology of Conversion'; Coe, 'The Spiritual Life'; 
Hall. 'Adolescence.' 



